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Spring  sewing  was  a  regular  household  activity  a  generation  ago,  crowded  into 
the  short  space  of  about  two  weeks-  whenever  the  local  seamstress  could  he  hired. 
Our  more  modern  way  is  to  buy  ready-mades,  or,  if  we  make  a  few  garments  ourselves, 
to  spread  the  spring  sewing  out  over  a  longer  time. 

We  learned  from  the  Farm  Family  Living  Outlook  Report  last  fall  that  prices 
of  ready-mades  are  likely  to  go  up  somewhat  this  year,  while  yard  goods  will  cost 
about  the  same  as  they  have  in  the  past.     In  other  words,  the  saving  on  something 
made  at  home  will  he  proportionately  greater  than  it  was  last  year,   since  the  chief 
expense  is  for  materials. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  make  every  type  of  garment  a  woman  wears.    Those  that  are 
cut  and  stitched  in  quantity,  by  factory  methods,  include  a  very  small  labor  cost 
in  the  retail  price.    But  one  of  the  garments  that  does  pay  to  make  at  home,  is  a 
woman's  coat.    Hand  touches  on  the  ready-to-wear  article  run  the  price  up,  and  a 
worcp.n  who  can  sew  can  learn  to  do  these  herself.    A  well-made  coat  will  last  for 
several  seasons,  too. 

"Coat  schools"  have  been  a  popular  unit  in  extension  clothing  projects  the 
past  few  years,  because  the  possible  savings  are  substantial.    For  instance,  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  2-dny  coat  schools  were  held  in  5  counties,  115  women  attended. 
The  average  cost  of  the  coats  they  made  for  themselves  was  $6.80*     In  many  cases  the 
savings  on  these  coats  wore  estimated  as  high  as  $20.     One  woman  declared  she  hadn't 
had  a  new  coat  since  she  was  grown  up.     She  greatly  enjoyed  making  a  new  one  under 
extension  service  direction  at  a  price  she  could  afford.    Another  woman  who  attend- 
ed a  New  Hampshire  coat  school  had  lost  nearly  all  her  clothes  when  her  home  burned 
down.    Her  new  coat  cost  only  $6.10.     Vermont,  known  for  thrift,  has  had  similar 
coat  schools  and  reports  similar  costs  for  materials,  with  corresponding  savings. 

Perhaps  the  cold  winter  climate  of  the  New  England  states  makes  the  women 
coat  conscious!    At  any  rate,  Massachusetts  tops  the  list  for  the  number  of  coats 
made.    The  clothing  specialist  in  that  state  says  that  5-day  coat  schools  were  held 
in  47  groups,  in  which  466  women  participated.    Each  woman  worked  on  a  coat,  and 
some  of  them  made  another  at  home  at  the  same  time.     The  second  one  went  much  more 
smoothly,  they  said,  because  of  what  they  had  learned. 

These  women  now  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  affecting  quality 
ffhen  they  buy  ready-to-wear  coats,  or  materials  for  making  their  own,  the  specialist 
says.    One  woman  told  the  home  demonstration  agent  that  she  went  to  New  York  wear- 
ing her  new  coat,  and  where  she  visited  they  would  not  believe  it  was  a  homemade 
coat.    Then  when  she  came  home  she  went  to  a  bridge  party  and  every  one  asked  if 
Bhe  had  bought  the  coat  in  New  York.     I  guess  those  experiences  made  her  feel  pretty 
fine  I 
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However,  all  the  coats  made  in  coat  schools  are  not  in  the  New  England  states, 
though  most  of  them  are  in  the  northern  tier  of  states  as  you  cross  the  continent. 
To  mention  but  a  few:     In  Montana  the  coat  school  is  liked  "because  "it  shows  farm 
somen  how  to  avoid  that  homemade  look."    Oregon  women  made  a  few  coats  in  1938,  "both 

new  nnd  remodeled  and  found  them  so  satisfactory  they  have  asked  for  more  coat 

schools  this  coming  year. 

Northern  New  Jersey  is  more  industrial  than  rural,-  that  is,   there  are  more 
cities  where  stores  display  attractive  garments  for  sale  and  where  it  would  be  natu- 
ral for  "store"  clothes  to  be  in  greatest  demand.     Bat  the  New  Jersey  state  clothing 
specialist  reports  that  last  year  the  women  in  the  northern  counties  of  that  state 
were  doing  as  much  home  sewing,  as  those  in  the  more  rural  areas.    Home  tailoring 
seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,"  she  says.  "We've  had  more  requests  for  this 
work  than  can  be  met."    The  New  Jersey  coat  schools  last  4-l/2  days  and  teach  con- 
siderable tailoring  technique. 

Thirty-four  Minnesota  women  made  women's  coats,  at  an  estimated  saving  of  $226, 
and  98  made  Children's  coats,  saving  about  $260.    While  these  savings  are  not  large 
per  coat  made,  the  women  felt  the  fact  that  the  money  was  available  for  other  things 
made  the  work  worth  while. 

A  report  from  Michigan  says:   "Since  a  decrease  in  farm  income  was  forecast  for 
1937-1938,  our  clothing  program  gave  special  emphasis  to  all  practices  that  might 
help  the  women  to  make  the  most  of  the  money  they  had  for  clothing.     Tailoring  was 
chosen  as  a  project  in  10  counties.     One  woman  made  a  child's  coat  from  an  old  one 
of  her  own.     It  was  so  smart  and  well-made  that  it  attracted  attention.     She  soon 
had  a  thriving  business  in  remaking  old  coats.     In  fact,   she  paid  for  a  new  electric 
sewing  machine  and  a  fall  outfit  for  herself  out  of  what  she  made  in  this  work." 

Most  women  are  satisfied  if  they  can  find  the  time  to  make  coats  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  without  trying  to  go  into  a  dressmaking  business.  The 
skill  developed  in  tailoring  inspires  them  to  try  remodeling  adult  garments  for  the 
children,  and  one  woman  said  she  was  able  to  cut  down  two  of  her  husband's  suits 
and  make  them  fit  and  look  well.    Another  was  pleased  to  learn  how  to  cut  plaid 
naterinls  so  as  to  have  the  plaids  match.     Such  details  of  workmanship    as  cutting 
properly,  assembling  parts,  applying  interlining  and  facing,   seam  finishes,  pockets 
of  different  types,  tailored  buttonholes,  well-fitted  collars,  and  putting  in  lin- 
ings properly,  are  quite  generally  taught  in  the  various  coat  schools. 

I  hope  these  examples  of  how  rural  women  are  meeting  the  desire  for  good 
appearance  at  minimum  cost  may  inspire  others  to  try  to  make  a  coat  this  spring. 
You  might  start  with  a  plain,  unlined,  light-weight  coat.     You  vail  be  thrilled 
*ith  the  result. 

I'm  sorry  there  arc  no  government  bulletins  with  instructions  for  coat  making, 
but  some  of  the  state  extension  services  have  issued  such  material.    Write  to  your 
county  home  demonstration  agent  or  to  the  clothing  specialist  at  your  State  College 
°f  Agriculture.     She  may  be  able  to  help  you  if  you  are  interested  in  this  matter 
°f  coat  making. 


